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Poughkeepsie American...Extra. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


REPLY 


Mr. Eprror:—In your last week’s pa- 
per I perceived a review, by Rey. Daniel 
Curry, of a sermon preached by me in 


this village on the Fugitive Slave Law. 


As you have signified your willingness to 
publish a reply from me, I avail myself of 
the privilege thus granted me; and the 

ore readily as it is a courtesy which has 
been denied me by the Editor of the ‘‘Nor- 


_thern Christian Advocate,’ the paper in 


. ig 


which Mr. Curry’s review originally ap- 
peared. 

Mr. Curry commences his article, by 
declaring it to be his purpose simply, to 
extinguish the flimsy production which he 
has condescended to notice; and this he 
does, not because it is of any account in 
» but, because there may be some 
ns fools enough to be influenced by 
it; and his charity is not above rescuing 
even the weakest from ite... Bat, 
before he proceeds to blow me away, he 
pauses to express his great personal re- 
spect for me,though how he can respect a 
man whom he affects to consider such an 
egregious ninney, is past my comprehen- 
sion. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. 


Curry, is very slight; yet I have ever en- 


tertained a high opinion of his intellect, 


and believe, upon the whole, that his 


heart is in the right place ; though his un- 
fortunate habits of debate have engender- 


_ ed a taunting, bantering style of argument 


; 


which is not always the surest guarantee 
of continued good-feeling, towards those 
whom he chooses to assail. But as the 
Rey. gentleman protests that he entertains 
towards me ‘‘only kind and respectful sen- 
timents,”? Lam bound to believe, that 
whatever he has said of me in this review 
breathes a pure and amiable feeling,— 
even when he classes me with the ‘‘vilest 
sycophants” and charges me with “‘play- 
ing the demagogue,” and having ‘‘more 
effrontery than Arch-Bishop Hughes,” 
“capable of stating things utterly incom- 
patible, without being embarrassed by it,”’ 
&c. &c. I confess these expressions, do 
not strike me as particularly angelic, but 
coming from Mr. Curry, they doubtless 
contain some hidden grace and kindness, 
that I, blockhead that I am, have not the 
wit to discover. 

Before I proceed to the sermon, I wish 
just to notice Mr. Curry’s remarkable ex- 
position of my text. 


Says he—“The divine authority of civil gov- 
ernment is plainly and forcibly set forth by St. 
Pau]. But in doing this, the apostle also indi- 
cates the character of this divinely appointed 
‘power. Under it, ‘rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil ;’—where it is su- 
preme, the mandate is, ‘do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same,’ and 
‘if thou do that which is evil, be afraid.’ T'wo 
things must here be noticed. First, a ‘higher 
law’ than civil government is recognized, ac- 
cording to which, the ‘good’ and ‘evil’ named 
in the text is determined; and, secondly, the 
statutes and ordinances of the ‘power’ are pre- 
sumed to be according to the gpirit of ihat “high- 
er law.” 


4A 


The reviewer here assumes, that the 
office of the “‘ruler’’ or magistrate is first 


means) and pernicious doctrine of passive 
obedience”? as expressed in the following 


to sit in judgment upon the moral charac- jlanguage: “ Obey the law, or suffer the 


ter of the laws, and determine, whether 
they are “‘good” or ‘“‘evil”’ by testing them 
with a “higher law?’ (viz. his own con- 
science ;) and then 2f his conscience approve 
of the laws, he is to administer the gov- 
ernment by then. I had always suppos- 
ed, that under a free government the 
business of the magistrate was simply to 
execute the laws enacted by the legisla- 
tive branch, and that in his accountabili- 
ty for their faithful execution lay one of 
the safeguards of liberty. But by this new 
ly discovered principle in political ethics, 
the business of the magistrate is first to try 
the laws by the “higher law’’ of his own 
conscience and then, if agreeable to him- 
self, he is to try the subject by the laws. 
Can anything be more ridiculous than such 
an exposition of scripture ? What isit but 
to extract the very essence of tyranny 
from the word of God,—to reduce all leg- 


penalty on pain of eternal perdition, for 
the powers that be (whether good or bad) 
are ordained of God.”? If Mr. Curry in- 
tends to give this as a quotation from my 
sermon, I can only say that he has a very 
fruitful immagintion, for certainly, nei-— 
ther the language, nor the doctrine can 
be found therein. The whole argument, 
following this quotation, is distinguished 
by a strange confusion of ideas, arising 
from his misapprehension of my state- 
ments. 

I state, as I think very clearly, that 
“occasions may arise which will justify an 
individual in refusing obedience to the law, 
but no occasion will justify an individual 
in forcibly resisting the law ;” by “‘forei- 
ble resistance”’ I clearly show that I mean 
acts of violence against the officers of the 
government; as when I say of the Apos- 
tles, “they raised no hand, they struck no 


islation to a nullity, by putting the will of | dow, they resested no power ;” and I as- 


the magistrate in the place of the laws, 
or, what is the same thing, making their 
execution dependent upon his discretion. 
I am bound to say that I do not believe 
Mr. Curry is often guilty of expounding 
scripture after this fashion. 

I now proceed to notice Mr. Curry’s 
strictures upon the sermon; and cannot 
help observing, that notwithstanding the 
complacent manner, in which he prepares 
himself to demolish its arguments, he 
scarcely ventures to look one of them fair- 
ly in the face; but continually assumes is- 
sues which I have not taken, and directs 
the full force of his logic against some 
false application of my principles. An 
instance of this is apparent in his first ar- 
gument, upon what he calls my assertion 
of “the absolute (obsolete I suppose he 


sume that G'od has forbidden such resist- 
ance, because, being hopeless as a reme- 
dy, it can only “‘stir up bad passions, and — 
cause the effusion of blood.” Now with- 
out paying any attention to this very plain 
definition of my meaning, Mr. Curry pro- 
ceeds to argue with great force that the 
people have a right to express their senti- 
ments against the government! Who in- 
the world ever denied it? Says he, 
“legislation against public opimon and es- 
pecially against public sentiment, is neces- 
sarily inoperative. The most effectual 
mode of resisting a wicked law is to arouse 
the public conscience against it.” Hx- 
actly !—this is the only doctrine that I 
have contended for throughout my ser- 
mon, and which Mr. Curry mildly charae- 
terizes as the language of the “‘vilest sy- 


_eophants.” I say, “upon a question of 
this kind the voice of the people is the 
voice of God;” and pray what are “public 
opinion, public sentinent,” and the “public 
conscience,” but ‘the voice of the people?” 
To this “‘voice of the people’? Mr Curry 
appeals, to condemn this law, but he 
seems to have no notion of its right to ex- 
press an opinion contrary to his own ;— 
whereas, I perpetually insist upon the 
right of the people to express their sen- 
timents upon any question ; and with re- 
spect to this law in particular, I say, ‘af 
this law is objectionable in its details, if 
it is more severe and injurious to the feel- 
ings of the North, than is absolutely nec- 
essary to meet the requirement of the con- 
stitution, it should be forthwith amended. 
The people at large, may and ought to ex- 
press their demands for its amendment,” 
and more to the same purpose. This op- 
position of opinion and sentiment to the 
_ Fugitive-slave law I have never condemn- 
ed, but that ‘‘forcible resistance’? which 
consists in the raising of hands against 
the government. 

After thus earnestly contending for 
what nobody has disputed, Mr. Curry, 
seems at length to get a glimpse of the 
true point at issue, and disposes of it ina 
single sentence by affirming that the idea 
of forcible resistance is ‘‘a figment of my 

own e¢reation.” It is barely possible, 
that Mr. Curry does not know what bad 
company he has got into, but it is quite 
notorious that threats of violent resistance 
have been made, in various quarters. An 
eminent preacher of Boston, in a late ser- 
mon on ‘‘conscience,”’ publicly, from the 
pulpit, exhorted the people to make a vi- 
olent attack upon the officers of the gov- 
ernment, should they attempt to arrest a 
slave, and even offered himself to lead 
them on. Sentiments almost as bad were 


troubled with a bad memory. 
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published in the ‘Independent,’ and 
measures have been taken, in various pla- 
ces, to resist the law, should occasion re- 
quire its execution. Again says the re- 
viewer: “I have never heard any one 
recommend the use of any violent method 
of resistance—the implication is unjust.” 
It may be that the Rey. gentleman is 
Did he 
never hear of a certain Rey. Daniel Cur- 
ry, who, in a certain meeting, is reported 
to have said, ‘“‘If an officer were to come 
into my house to rescue a fugitive, I would 
blow him through?”—or was this sweet ex- 
pression of christian zeal merely intended 
as a delicate figure of speech ? 

Since the Rev. gentleman wrote his 
review, facts have transpired, which 
clearly prove that ‘my arguments upon 
this point were based upon a sound and 
correct view of the subject. The late 
outrage upon the civil authorities at Bos- 
ton, is significant of the spirit of ferocity, 
which it was my purpose to rebuke ; it 
has spread sorrow and alarm, through the 
minds of all who love their country, and 
has agitated the government itself, with 
anxiety for the safety of the Constitution. 

Again Mr. Curry runs into a very com- 
mon fallacy, in the following words: ‘It 
is granted that organized resistance may be 
right ; but organized resistance, necessa- 
rily supposes previous steps towards op- 
position by individuals ;—it would be a 
difficult matter to justify the patriots of 
our revolution, without setting up a prin- 
ciple quite incompatible with this doc- 
trine of non-resistance.’’? It is not pre- 
tended by me that revolutions do not be- 
gin with individuals ; but the fallacy lies in 
supposing, that the first acts of individu- 
als must necessarily be acts of violence. 
We regard, as the legitimate springs of 


our Revolution, not the knocking 
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down of constables by patriotic rowdies, | gentleman, who is thrown into such alarm- 
but the assemblies at Fanueil Hall and |ing spasms, by what, in another place, he 


elsewhere ; the speeches and writings of 


the Adamses, of Otis, and Hancock, and 
Henry, and the host of patriots who ad- 
orned those times; and it was when re- 
sistance was “‘organized’? through their 
labors and the “‘voice of the people’ was 
heard through the provincial assemblies, 
and that, too, after every effort had been 
_ made by petition and remonstrance to ob- 
tain the repeal of obnoxious laws; that 
then blows were struck, and battles fought ; 
and all the violence, which at this day,we 
regard as legitimately belonging to our 
revolution, was committed under the sanc- 
tion of “organized” authority. 

Again, the Rev. gentleman misrepre- 
sents the ground, upon which I base this 
duty of non-resistance. He says. “It 
will be observed, that the question is not 
viewed as one of original right, but of ex- 
pediency. Ifit is asked why ,‘individu- 
als may in no case resist?? Mr. 'Kettell 
answers ‘because successful resistance is 
hopeless, and may cause the effusion of 
blood.’ For the same reason I may see 
the armed robber spoil my house, and feel 
that I should do wrong to resist him.” 
This is a very clumsy answer. It is not 
asserted that because resistance may be 
hopeless, therefore it is wrong to resist the 
laws ; but this is assigned as a reason, why 
God has forbidden us to resist, and it is 
because God has forbidden it that it is 
wrong ; but God has not forbidden us to 
resist robbers.—I have supported this 


conceives to be my want of reverence for 
the Bible. | 
This part of the review I come now to 
notice. Mr. Curry says “I protest against 
his insult to my Protestant liberty and 
rule of faith. Here is a reproduction of 
the old Papistical argument, against the 
ultimate authority of the Bible, and the 
right of private judgment.”’ He then pro- 
ceeds to give the following, asa quotation 
from my sermon. ‘‘T'o say the Bible is 
the standard, is to say nothing, for each 
sect and school has its peculiar mode of 
interpreting the Bible, and puts forth its 
own views as the authoritative will of 
God.’ I, in my turn, protest against the 
deception which Mr. Curry practices upon 
his readers, by giving the above as a true 
representation of my views. ‘Taken from 
its connection, and without any explana- 
tion of the use I make of it, the above 
quotation is made to express, in broad 
terms, a general principle applicable to all 
questions of faith and practice; whereas, 
ithe words are expressly applied by myself 
only to a particular class of questions. My 
language is as follows: “Questions, which 
can arise at this age of the world, touch- 
ing a christians duty to a christian govern- 
ment must almost of necessity be of an 
unsettled and disputable nature; and — 
where is the authority competent ts ue- 
cide them? Upon a thousand questions, 
of both theoretical and practical ethics; con- 
flicting opinions are perpetually starting 








doctrine of non-resistance on the part of |up, and there is no universal standard to 


individuals, by numerous quotations, and 
examples from Scripture. Whatever may 
have been the views of the “court syco- 
phants”’ of the reign of Charles, this is 


which they can be referred. To say the 
Bible is the standard is to say nothing, 
for every sect &c¢.” 

It must be observed, that my whole ar- 


clearly the doctrine of the Bible ; and I |gument in this sermon is confined to the 
humbly think that this ought to satisfy al|discussion of certain questions of ethics 


ee 
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growing out ofa Christian’s relations to the 
government ; I make no reference to any 
other questions, and it is expressly touch- 
ing such questions, of which this slave 
question is one, that I say the Bible is 
not a sufficient standard; and in saying 
this I make a large concession to the An- 
ti-slavery party, for if we should insist 
upon the literal authority of scripture upon 
all questions of this kind, we at once prove 
slavery to be morally right ; for the Bible 
does beyond all question recognise and 
_ sanction its existence. Whereas, the op- 
posers of slavery (of whom I am one) 
continually insist, that the literal teach- 
ings of scripture, upon this point, are of 
no force or authority, and that we are to 
gather our duty concerning it from the 
application to the circumstances of the 
present age, of the general principles of 
scripture. Now who is to determine the 
application of these principles to this Slave 
Law question. ‘To know that the Bible 
inculcates certain principles is of no use 
- unless we can determine that these prin- 
ciples apply to the present case ; and hence 
I contend that “‘to say the Bible is the 
standard is to'say nothing ;” that is to 
Say, this does not determine the case. 
There is still another question to be settled. 
Do the principles of scripture apply to this 
law? This is the question at issue; and 
surely Mr. Curry is not absurd enough to 
contend that the Bible is the standard by 
which to settle ¢izs question. What would 
this be but to argue in a circle, (viz) the 
Bible is the standard by which to determine 
that the Bible is the standard, in a given 
CASC. 

Observe, further, it is not a question of 
theology which may be determined by 
each sect or church for itself, however 
contradictory their respective views might 
be ; but it is a question of deep practical 


importance directly affecting the citizen’s 
relations to the government, and one upon 
which, from the nature of the case, a di- 
versity of practice is inadmissible. It 
must therefore be referred to some tribu- 
nal whose decision shall be of universal 
authority. I make this tribunal the con- 
sciences of the people at large, without 
respect to sect or party ; and as the voice 
of the people has pronounced in favor of 
our constitution with which this law is 
identified, therefore I believe that the 
principles of the Bible, tested and applied 
by the general conscience of the nation, 
do not condemn this law. But “‘to say 
the Bible is the standard, is to say noth- 
ing” upon this question, until we thus de- 
termine the application of its principles 
by a universal authority. 

But Mr. Curry, shutting his eyes to 
this my obvious meaning, or at least con- 
cealing it from his readers, makes me as- 
sert in broad and unqualified terms that 
the Bible is of no authority as a “rule of 
faith? ; and further adds: “How unworthy 
of himself and his position was it, to as- 
sert that the Bible is not the proper stan- 
dard of duty.” If Mr. Curry has read 
my sermon with ordinary care, he knows 
that I asserted no such thing. May I 
not with justice say, in his own language: 
what cause for “deep mortification and 
regret it is, that a Methodist minister can 
be found, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century,”? who can be guilty of such mis- 
representations ? “How unworthy ofhim- 
self and his position was it,” to deal out 
half a column of uncharitable invective, 
upon ‘an assumption, which respect for 
his intelligence compells one to believe 
he knew to be incorrect.”’? These unscru- 
pulous perversions are the more extraor- 
dinary, as they are made by a man who 
is contending with holy zeal, for the in- 


fallibility of the ‘individual conscience.’ 
Truly, if Mr. Curry offers himself as an 
illustration of his doctrine, I need no 
stronger confirmation of my assertion, 
that “the human conscience is a very im- 
perfect and erring faculty.” 

A like misrepresentation follows almost 
immediately after. He gives the follow- 
ing as my language: ‘Svhen the conscien- 
ces of men come into conflict, it is the 
duty of the few to submit to the conscien- 
ees of the many.”’ It is sufficient to say 
that a word is here left out which materi- 
ally changes the sense, as_ will presently 
appear, and I willonly add, that Mr. Cur- 
ry’s conscience is sadly in conflict with 
mine, if he deems it fair and right thus 
to misrepresent an opponent’s language 
and meaning. 

There is, throughout this production, a 
constant assumption, that in this discuss- 
ion, I deny the authority of the Bible, 
and the authority of conscience, also.— 
Upon these unwarrantable assumptions, 
Mr, Curry launches forth upon the wild- 
est strains of silly declamation, and 
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comes down with tremendous thumps of 


logic, which only startle one into merri- 
ment, at their ludricious want of applica- 
tion. Ihave exposed the falsity of the 
former of these assumptions, I wish now 
to notice the latter, as it is against this, 
that the Rev. reviewer directs his great- 
est strength and raises his loudest clamor. 
My views, so far as they can be given in 
a brief quotation, are as follows: ‘‘When 
a great and enlightened people—a_peo- 
ple possessing a proverbial reverence for 
God’s will, and possessing, moreover, all 
the advantages which the world affords, 
for deciding a great moral question— 
when sucha people deliberately, and with 
devout prayer to God for wisdom, agree 
upon a constitution as the best and wis- 


est, which can be devised for their goy- 
ernment, it is then to be presumed that 
such constitution has the divine sanction 
and that, to maintain and reverence it in 
all its parts, is not contrary to God’s 
will. If it is said that, after all, the 
voice of the many cannot rightfully con- 
trol the consciences of the few ; we may 
reply with at least equal reason, that the 
voice of the few, cannot rightfully control 
the consciences of the many. If the major- 
ity believe the government tobe a legiti- 
inate government, consistent with the laws 
of God, and as such an ordinance of God, 
—then its acts are binding wpon their con- 
sceences. ‘Their consciences, as well as 
their judgments and interests, bind them 
to maintain it. And now, shall the few, © 
who may differ from them, declare that 
for their sakes, such a government shall 
be paralized and such a constitution be 
made a dead letter: We contend that 
when the consciences of men thus come 
into conflict, it is the duty of the few to 
submit to the consciences of the many.” 
[ further state, with respect to this slave 
law in particular, that if “it be said 
that I am reasoning from false pre- 
mises that the moral sentiment of 
the nation condemns this law, then, 
my reply is, let it be extinguished 
at once. Upon a question of this kind, 
‘the voice of the people is the voice of 
God.’ Now itis remarkable, that this 
doctrine, which Mr. Curry assails as the 
rankest heresy, is the very doctrine which 
he himself maintains, and indeed assumes 
as the basis of his argument against me. 
This is what he says :— 


‘Legislation against public opnion and espe- 
cially against public sentiment is necessarily in- 
operative. ‘he most effectual mode of resisting 
a wicked law,is to arouse the public conscience 
againstit. I believe too, that only in this way 
we hope to find the safety and stability of our 
civil institutions, ,which can have no perma- 
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“nence or security, unless, enshrined in the af- 
fections of the people, and rendered acceptable 
‘toa free and enlightened public conscience.” 


Now will Mr. Curry please to tell me, 
what is the difference between “‘the public 
conscience”? and ‘‘the consciences of the 
majority 2? and farther, what is the differ- 
ence between “an enlightened public con- 
science”? and ‘“‘the consciences of an en- 
lightened christian people having a prover- 
bial reverence for Gods law?” It cer- 

tainly seems to me, that the positions 
which we assume as the ground of our re- 
spective arguments, are identical. Now 
if Mr. Curry is willing to allow, (as he 
certainly does in the above paragraphs) 
that the “public conscience” is compe- 
tent to pronounce upon the moral charac- 
ter of a law, is he not bound to abide by 
the decisions of that public conscience, 
whatever its decisions may be. Suppose 
that the ‘‘public conscience’”’ were en- 
lightened exactly after Mr. Curry’s own 
mind—that is to say, suppose that nine- 
tenths of the nation were abolitionists, 
and the remaining tenth conscientiously 
opposed to the immediate abolition of sla- 
very ; and should declare their sincere 
belief that, it would prove a great curse 
to the nation, and inflict a grievous injury 
upon the blacks thenselves, and should 
affirm that their consciences would not al- 
low them to aquiesce in so great a wrong; 
I ask what would Mr. Curry do with this 
small minority ? would he respect their 
‘individual consciences?’ would he say, let 
them keep their slaves as long as they think 
it right; and even should the law forbid it, 
still keep them, for conscience is a ‘high- 
er law? than the statute ? would he not 
rather say, and justly too,—‘‘the voice of 
the nation decrees the abolition of slavery, 
and abolished it must be; ‘when the 
- consciences of men thus come into conflict 


ee eS ad 


ne 


the few must submit to the consciences of 
the many?””. Now I ask, should not the 

‘enlightened. public conscience’ of this 
christian nation, have equal authority 
when it decrees the maintainance of the 

constitutiow and laws as they now exist ? 
Is not the voice of the people the voice 
of God, as much in the one case, as in 
the other ? If it is the duty of the slave- 
holder to submit his individual conscience 
to ‘the consciences of the many,’ is it not 
equally the duty of the Abolitionist -— 
Mr. Curry agrees with me exactly in lay- 
ing down the principle, that, the enlght- 
ened public conscience of the nation, should 
give character to the laws ; that to it, we 
must look for the ‘safety and security of 
our civil institutions,’ but he runs into the 
common error of fanatics, in taking it for 
granted that the public conscience 1s on- 
ly enlightened, when all the people think 
as he does. . 

Does it never occur to Mr. Curry, that 
he is outraging the public conscience, 
when denouncing our laws and insulting 
our rulers ? 

The Rev. gentleman strikes one of his 
heaviest blows in the following paragrah 
though, when examined a little it is found 
to hit nobody but himself. He seems, by 
the way, to linger with especial fondness 
around the idea of my affinity with ‘court- 
sycophants,’ forgetting that at the same 
time he calls me a ‘demagogue,’—char- 
acters utterly incompatible. Says he: 

“It is doing very little, for the freedom of the 
individual conscience, to grant that ‘a govern- 
ment has no right to demand of its subjects any 
thing contrary to the law of God,’ and then add, 
as is here done, ‘the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.’ The vilest sycophant, about the 
Court of Charles I. of England, would have 
conceded as much, and in return, would have 
claimed no more for the King than is here claim- 
ed for the people; and since, from Mr. Kettell’s 
own showing, the form of government does not 


affect the case, the claims of the courtier clergy 
of those times were good and valid.” 
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What insufferable nonsense a man of ers of its author, and could not help ex- 
talents may allow himself to utter, when! claiming with Shylock, ‘A second Dan- 
he is bent upon talking, and has nothing to| iel! A second Daniel has come to judg- 
say. The monstrous conclusion which Mr.| ment!” 

Curry,in the above paragraph, attempts to} Cannot Mr. Curry perceive, that, in- 
fasten upon me, results from his stupidly, stead of this absurdity, the very opposite 
or artfully (I do not know which) con-' conclusion results from my premises—that 
founding the terms ‘people,’ and ‘govern-| because the voice of the people is the 
ment ;’ as though under every form the | voice of God therefore the government of 
people and the government were all one.; Charles was tyrannical and wicked, for it 
Had I said ‘the voice of the government! was throughout opposed to the opinions 
is the voice of God,’ the conclusion would! the sentiments and the consciences of the 
have been legitimate. he people andj people ? But on the other hand, it seems 
the government are not always identical ;| to me that, reasoning from Mr. Currys 
but under the absolute sway of Charles,| premises, the claims of the courtier clergy 
the sing and the government were identi-| were good and valid. Nothing is more 
cal, and hence the absurdity of his con-| familiar to the minds of all readers of his- 
clusion. Just consider for a moment,| tory, than that Charles I. was perpetually 


this choice bit of logic. I claim for the 
people the right to pronounce ultimate 
judgment upon the acts of government, 
and make the ‘public conscience’ the test 
of the moral character of the laws, be- 
cause upon a question of this kind ‘the 
voice of the people is the voice of God.? 
The ‘courtier clergy’ claimed the same 
for the King ; that is, they claimed that 
he was the ultimate judge of his own acts 
(and he was the government,) because 
the voice of the King was the voice of 
God!’ Now says this acute logician :— 
“If Mr. Kettel’s claims are valid then the 
claims of the ‘courtier clegy’ are good 
and valid too, for they claim no more for 
the King, than he claims for the people.” 
That is to say, because the acts of gov- 
ernment,may be presumed to be right, 
when ‘acceptable to a free and enlighten- 
ed public conscience,’ therefore, the acts 
of the king (who is the government) are 
are right when aceptable to himself’ 

As my mind rose to a comprehension 
of this sublime argument I was seized 
with profound awe at the stupendous pow 


pleading the dictates of his conscience even 
when committing his most tyrannical acts. 
When wantonly trampling upon the rights 
and liberties of the people, he solemnly 
declared his sincere belief that it was his 
duty thus to maintain the prerogatives 
which God had entrusted to him. New 
by Mr. Curry’s showing it was right for 
him thus to do, for the ‘voice of the peo- 
ple’ was not to be regarded, when opposed 
to the ‘individual conscience’ of the King. 
And, further, Mr. Curry and King Charles 
deduce from this proposition, precisely the 
same conclusions. The King claimed, 
upon the plea of conscience, the right to 
rob men of their property, and to tram- 
ple upon their constitutional rights. Mr. 
Curry, upon the same plea, claims the 
right to rob men of their property now, 
and to violate the rights granted by the 
constitution—with this difference howey- 
er, that the rights guaranteed by our con- 
stitution are more clearly defined, and 
more generally understood; and hence 
their violation is the more flagrant and — 
unjustifiable. xy 


\ 


arguments. 
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There isa latent fallacy running through | the assenting and admiring people, all 
the whole of this review, which I wish |stood opposed to the monk of Wirttem- 
briefly to mention, as it underlies a very |berg”—are certainly very pretty, and 
large proportion of the Rey. gentleman’s |would call forth great applauses, if we 


It is the assumption, and a /could only make out what the perform- 


most unfair and deceptive one, that I de- ‘ance has to do with the piece ; and that 


ny the sufficiency of the scriptures, and 


flourish of trumpets, with which the learn- 


the authority of conscience in matters of jed gentleman astonishes himself, about 


religion. It is upon this assumption alone 
that the reviewer bases all his declamation 
about Arch Bishop Hughes, Luther, Pa- 
pacy and Protestantism. Nothing can be 
more false than this assumption, and yet 
take it away, and more than half of this 
review is deprived of all meaning. There 
is in fact scarcely an argument in this re- 
view, which is directed towards a fair and 
eandid exposition of my sermon,—though. 
the author, with the most amiable self 
complacency, delivers himself of the fol- 
lowing: “After thus carefully, and candid- 
ly examining Mr. Kettell’s system, &c.” 
I can only say that a man who can deal 
out six columns of blundering sophistry, 
false statement, and unscrupulous perver- 
sion, and then cooly wipe his mouth and 
talk of his ‘careful and candid examina- 
tion,’ should never again charge an oppo- 
nent with ‘effrontery.’ 

Mr. Curry is, beyond all doubt, a 
strong man ; and throughout this review, 
or rather this confused medley of contra- 
dictions, he flounders about with most as- 
tonishing ponderosity, but tramples full as 
often on his own ground, as on mine.— 
There is, throughout, a very unprofitable 
expenditure of intellect—a deplorable 
waste of eloquence, which it is distressing 
to think of. The explosions of his logic 
would be truly terrific, if they meant any 
thing. The caperings of his delighted 
fancy along those “sublime passages of 
human history, when the acute Philoso- 
pher, and the learned Theologian, with 


‘Protestant liberty,” and the “rule of 
faith”? and all that, is no doubt very 
grand, but whether it is intended as a 
blast of triumph, or a note of alarm, or is 
but the spontaneous outbreak of a sudden 
friskiness of imagination, I am utterly at 
a loss conceive. 

I cannot understand what Protestant- 
ism or Popery has to do with the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, or what legitimate con- 
nection they have with Mr. Curry’s argu- 
ment. Far be it from ‘me to impute un- 
worthy motives to the Rev. gentleman, 
but I can see no reason for his constant- 
ly lugging them into this discussion un- 
less it be to make capital out of the Pro- 
testant sympathies of his readers. Did 
the reviewer’s arguments proceed from a 
just view of my sermon they would 
be unobjectionable, but they are by no 
means creditable to his candor when di- 
rected so constantly to false issues. The 
Rey. gentleman says of me, ‘‘had he been 
a little more Jesuitical his sermon would 
have contained less truth.” I cannot 
help thinking that if Mr. Curry had been 
a little less Jesuitical, his review would 
have contained more truth. 

Once more: Mr. Curry says “this apol- 
ogist assumes a position, which, respect 
for his intelligence compells one to be- 
lieve he knew to be incorrect, that but for 
the interference of men, who in violation 
of the constitution, have wantonly invaded 
the rights guaranteed to their fellow citi- 
zens, there would be no fugitives in the 
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free states.”? I did not say there would 
be ‘no fugitives’ but that the men in ques- 
tion had ‘in a great measure, created the 
necessity for this law ;’ and this I still 
affirm to be strictly correct. Not to men- 
tion the schooner ‘Pearl,’ the redoubta~ 
ble Chaplin, or the unfortunate Torrey, 
I will give, what, to Mr. Curry, must be 
testimony of the highest kind, (viz.) an 
extract from the Annual Report of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety for 1849. ‘An unusual degree of 
sympathy has been manifested in this city 
(N. Y.) and elsewhere for fugitives from 
the southern prison houses on their way 
to asylums, &c. Public meetings have 
been held, where some of these unoffend- 
ing fellow citizens have had an opportu- 
nity of reciting their wrongs. The effect 
has been, to erase from the minds of 
Northerners the notion that the Constitu- 
tion forbids efforts to screen the fugitive,to 
supply his necessities, or to aid in his es- 
cape. The law of God and the dictates 
of humanity, are paramount to the slave 
code, or even the Constitution of the 
country. At the South, ‘Committees of 
Vigilance’ are formed, to protect the 
slave holder from the fugitive page, that 
unfolds the atrocity of slavery, or the liv- 
ing epistle that speaks a word of advice 
to its victims.” Here is the bold avowal 
that, though knowing it to be in violation 
of the Constitution, men are actively em- 
ployed at the South to entice away ne- 
groes, to ‘speak a word of advice’ to the 
slave and to aid in his escape. And that 
to such an extent is this carried, that, 
Vigilance Committees had been found 
necessary to prevent it. And yet Mr. 
Curry says that respect for my intelli- 
gence compels one to believe that I 
knew the statement to be incorrect. 


In| constitution, and that the Law itself is to” 
eply, [ prefe r,as more charitable, to[ be considered as constructively apart of 


transpose his words, and, to say that re- 
spect for his sincerity compels me to be- — 
lieve he did not understand the subject 
he was writing upon. ' 
The Rev. reviewer occupies more sean | 
a column, in discussing the character of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and its agree- 
ment with the constitution. It is not — 
needful for me to notice this part of the — 
review. The law has been sufficiently 
discussed—every body understands what 
Neither shall I notice what Mr. — 
Curry calls my politics; there is nothing : 
objectionable in his holding views different — 
from mine. ButI wish to say a few 
words upon the following passage. ‘The 
readers of this sermon have not failed to 
observe the artful substitution of the Con- 
stitution for the Fugitive Slave Law; and 
though the sophistry is manifest, yet it is 
asserted so confidently, and so pertinaci- 
ously reiterated, that the unwary may be 
deceived by it. This sophism is well met 
in the following,taken from the source al- 
ready quoted from: ‘the odious features © 
of the Slave Law are not in the Constitu-_ 
tion. ‘The denial by a jury trial as not 
there. 'The refusal of an appeal, or a re- 
hearing by habeas corpus, or otherwise 7s — 
not there. ‘The bribe to the judge, the — 
taxation of the citizen, the command to ~ 
assist the slave-catcher, or more properly 
the kidnapper ; not one of them is in the” 
Constitution.’ ” The writer ofthese words — 
it seems, is a man of erudition. He has — 
read the constitution, and he hastens to ~ 
inform the world, that the Fugitive Slave — 
Law, with all its provisions and details, is — 
notin it. The following, from Judge 
Story’s commentaries on the Constitution 
will show that the essential provisions of 
this Law are virtually contained in the 
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the constitution: ‘In the interpretation of 
a power, all the ordinary and appropriate 
means to execute it, are to be deemed a 
part of the power itself—the course of 
reasoning, which would deny a choice of 
means to execute the power, would re- 
duce the power itself to a nullity. “It 
would indeed be a most extraordi- 
nary mode of interpretation of the consti- 
tution, to give such a restrictive meaning 
to its powers, as should obstruct their fair 
operation. A power being given, it is 
the interest of the nation to facilitate its 
execution. It can never be their interest 
and cannot be supposed to be their inten- 
tion, to clog and embarrass its execution, 
by withholding the most appropriate 
means.”” Thus it appears, that whatever 
means are necessary to effect the restora- 
tion of fugitives to their owners (this being 
one of the powers of the constitution) are 
to be considered as constructively a part 
of the constitution. Jam guilty of no 
sophistry, in identifying this Law with 
the Constitution ; but 1 respectfully rep- 
resent, that Mr. Curry and his learned 
friend, are guilty of most egregious non- 
sense, in contending that the constitution 
grants a power, to do a certain thing, but 
does not sanction the necessary means 
whereby it is to be done. 

Again it is difficult to believe in the 
sincerity of men (unless upon the assump- 
tion of their ignorance) who will persist 
in asserting that the Fugitive Slave Law 
denies to the fugitive the privilege of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus &c. The trial of 
Henry Long, of Stephen Bennet tried at 
Columbia, Pa., and several others that can 
be named, clearly prove that the fugitive 
enjoys under this law all the benefits of 
this great writ, and also the privilege of 
counsel to plead his cause. 

Tn all that Mr. Curry says about the 


violation of the constitution by the South- 
ern States I cordially agree. South Car- 
olina has and does outrage the constitu- 
tion in imprisoning free black citizens of 
the North. She insulted and outraged 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
driving from her borders, the agent of 
that State. All this I acknowledge and 
it is because I believe the course of South 
Carolina to have been wicked that there- 
fore I trust N. York will not copy her ex- 
ample [fit is wrong in 8. Carolina to 
trample upon the Constitution it certain- 
ly is not right in N. York to do the same 
thing. 

As I am called in this 
‘apologist’ for the Fugitive Slave Law, 
I beg leave to offer a quotation from my 
sermon to show the grounds upon 
which I recommended submission to 
it. ‘While we contend that this law 
is essentially identified with the Con- 
stitution, cannot be separated 
from it under the critical circumstances 


review an 


and 


of the nation, without destroying the con- 
stitution ; we may still allow, that it is 
harsh and repulsive to the spirit of the 
age. Itisa part of the necessary ma- 
chinery of a system, which is itself a rel- 
ic of barbarism, and which has been for, 
the past six hundred years, steadily de- 
clining before the growth of popular ideas 
and the march of christian civilization.— 
That men, whose interests are nowise 
identified with such a system, should love 
this law for its own sake, is not to be sup- 
posed. It was not passed at the choice 
of the North. It was submitted to from 
an unavoidable necessity; and in the 
spirit in which it was passed should it now 
be received by the people. As long as 
slavery exists under our Constiution, we 
have no choice but to submit to its incon- 
yeniences; and we submit to this law, not 
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because we like it, but because the main- 
tainance of the constitution demands it.” 
Before concluding these remarks (already 
too long) I cannot forbear saying that the 
patriotic sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Curry, in a portion of his review elicitmy 
warmest approbation. I believe he hon- 
estly intends to maintain the right. I 
wish he would accord unto me the same 


intention, even though my views of what 
the right is, may differ somewhat from 


his own. 
In conclusion I wish to appologize for 


the length of this article and at the same 
time to express my hope, that, there will 
be no occasion for either of us to contin- 
ue this discussion. Should Mr, Curry re- 
iterate the assertions contained in his re- 
view I shall take no notice of them—to 
refute them once is enough. Should he 
bring forward new arguments I do not say 
that I will not answer him—but I much 
prefer that the controversy should cease. 
GEORGE F. KETTELL. 
Poughkeepsie, Feb. 13th, 1851. 
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